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ABSTRACT 



A brief review of theory and traditional approaches 
to the problem of oral reading of Greek dating from the fall of 
Constantinople (1453) focuses on the importance of two major 
linguistic features of Byzantine pronunciation. The first examines 
the nature of the dynamic (stress) accent and the second is concerned 
with differences in vowel lengths in verse and prose. Henning's 
doctrine of the Latin accentual system of the "penultimate" rule is 
also examined. While the author recommends a reading of Greek verse 
with strict metrical ictus for a close natural rendering, he does not 
suggest the application of this system in prose due to an inevitable 
conflict with a Byzantine rendering of the accent. (RL) 
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One result of the fall of Constantinople in 1453 was a migration 
of Byzantine scholars to western Europe and a consequent 
acceleration in the development of Greek studies. But the 
pronunciation used by these scholars in their teaching of ancient 
Greek was naturally that of their current mother-tongue, i.e. 
virtually that of modem Greek. From the end of the fifteenth 
century this practice began to come under criticism as mis- 
representing the original phonetic values, and the movement 
of reform culminated in the publication in 1528 of Erasmus’s 
dialogue De recta Latini Graecique sermonis pronuntiatione , which 
sought, with considerable success, to reconstruct the classical 
pronunciation of both languages. Erasmus himself did not 
venture actually to practise his reforms, but such a course was 
vigorously pursued by two young English scholars, John Cheke 
and Thomas Smith, who in 1540 were appointed Regius 
Professors respectively of Greek and of Civil Law in the 
University of Cambridge. The opposition to their reforms - 
academic, religious and political -has already been described 
in connection with Latin, 1 and it was not until Elizabeth’s 
accession that they could proceed unhindered. Thereafter the 
so-called ‘Erasmian 5 pronunciation of Greek became normal, 
and soon spread from England to the continent. But, ironically, 
English speakers were destined to be deprived of their pioneer 
advantages; for in the sixteenth century the ‘Great English 
Vowel-shift 5 , which characterizes the development from Middle 
to Modem English, and Which was to transform the pattern 
of long vowels and diphthongs, had only just begun. The English 
1 Cf. Allen, Didaskalos 1 , 1 (1963), 47; Vox Latina ( cup , 1965), 104. 



